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News and Views 


Elsewhere in this issue we 
tell of the introductory 
. course on the Education of 
the Blind, which our new Graduate School 
of Education is giving, and speak of it 
as most novel. And such it is, for, so far 
as we know, nothing corresponding to it 
has ever before been attempted in any 
country. But such a course has long need- 
ed giving alike for its historical interest 
and its contributory value. Dean Holmes 
shows the broad-minded policy of the new 
School when he announces that any 
course dealing with the education of youth 
can properly come within its scope. 
People in general, and even teachers, 
know little of the education of the blind. 
A few years ago a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature who lived within sight 
of the venerable Perkins Institution fath- 
ered a bill to open a school for the blind 
in this Commonwealth. Prominent edu- 
cators often admit that they know little of 
how the blind are taught. Is it because 
this kind of schooling is too special? Per- 
haps so. Most people think so, anyway; 
and it is time they should be told other- 
wise. Readers of the BULLETIN will doubt- 
less be surprised to learn that, while most 
schools for the blind are residential, be- 
cause in most cases it has been impossible 
to get their pupils together otherwise, in 
large centres of population classes for them 
have been introduced into the public 
school systems;—as in Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, New York City, Cleveland, Cin- 
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cinnati, etc. 
cities, 


Again, in these and other 
in Boston, where the movement 
started in 1913, and in nine other cities and 
towns of Massachusetts, children with par- 
tial sight are taught in small groups in the 
public schools. These latter are the “semi- 
sighted” referred to in our announcement. 

Now, it is largely because the blind and 
the deaf have been taught in institutions 
that the idea of caring for them has over- 
shadowed that of teaching them. In most 
states, therefore, their education has been 
put under boards of charity. This has 
never been so in Massachusetts. Here it 
all comes under the State Board of Edu- 
cation. Can our readers realize what this 
classification means to the blind them- 
selves? And do teachers realize that, be- 
cause training handicapped children is nec- 
essarily more individual than is the train- 
ing of our regular public school children, 
it is likely to be the more natural and scien- 
tific, and being such is worthy study as 
antiseptic to certain modern tendencies in 
education? 

Massachusetts, and especially Boston, is 
the soil from which many advanced enter- 
prises have sprung. The American pioneer 
teacher of the blind was Dr. Samuel Grid- 
ley Howe, a Bostonian. He began also 
the teaching of the feebleminded and help- 
ed Horace Mann promote the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. Whittier in “The 
Hero” speaks of Dr. Howe as 

The Cadmus of the blind, 
Giving the dumb lip language, 
The idiot clay a mind. 


His name may be seen grouped with those 
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of Mann, Froebel, and Pestalozzi on the 
Boylston Street front of the Boston Public 
Library. It is natural: and fitting, then, 
that the course under discussion should be 
started near Boston. Even today there is 
no community where there are so many 
“resources” for the blind and the semi- 
sighted as here. This fact makes possible 
the frequent visiting for intensive study of 
these places which is necessary to a prop- 
er understanding of the lectures. We have 
the Nursery for Blind Babies, in Roxbury, 
the kindergarten and upper school of the 
Perkins Institution, the Howe Memorial 
Press, and the circulating library of em- 
bossed books for New England, at Water- 
town; the workshops and the social cen- 
tres, at Cambridge and South Boston; the 
office and factory placements of the train- 
ed blind; ‘the teaching of the adult blind 
at their homes; the departments of preven- 
tion of blindness, of employment, and of 
relief, and the many activities of the State 
Division of the Blind with its central office 
at No. 4 Park St., Boston, where may be 
found a register of all the blind of the 
Commonwealth. 

At the Perkins Institution, which is one 
of the largest and completest schools for 
blind youth in the world, are priceless col- 
lections of “blindiana” in a historical and 
educational museum. ‘The collections are 
unique in this country and are open to 
study by anyone interested in the subject, 
as is also its special library of books on 
blindness and the blind, numbering over 
5,000 titles. 

* * : 

Musical Lt is a notorious fact that Ameri- 
Harvard. can works of art have frequent- 

ly failed of recognition at home 
until they have been acclaimed abroad. 
Even when a prophet has not been without 
honor in his own country, his honor is apt 
to be heightened by foreign praise. A case 
in point is an article in the New York 
Evening Post for October 30 under the 
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title, “How Music Helps Students in Har- 
vard University”. We have all been fully 
aware that within the past few years there 
has been a marked quickening of interest 


in music at Harvard. This may indeed be 


called rather a new birth than a revival. 
It has impressed the public especialiy 
through the appearances of the Glee Club 
as an organization challenging comparison 
with the best choral singing to be heard 
anywhere. | 

But it is not only to the Glee Club that 
the writer of the article in the Posé calls 
attention. One of the striking points he 
makes is that the courses in music describ- : 
ed in the elective pamphlet of this year 
are of precisely the same number, eleven, 
as the courses in Greek. He quotes, more- 
over, from Professor Spalding’s new book, 
“Music: An Art and a Language’, a pas-. 
sage containing the following sentence 
which may be taken to justify the existing. 
equality of emphasis between music and 
Greek: ‘“‘Music is of such power and glory 
that we should be ready to devote to its 
study as much time as to a foreign lan- 
guage.” 

The scope of the music courses, the op- 
portunities for enjoying concerts of the 
first order, the recent development of the 
Glee Club, all are set forth in the article 
which we have reprinted. There is no more 
encouraging paragraph in it than the fol- 
lowing: “The most convincing evidence of 
undergraduate support of the present Glee ~ 
Club is given by the figures for enrollment 
furnished the writer by. Dr. Davison. Be- 
fore last season there were never more 
than fifty members. Last year there were 
ninety. This year to date 225 men have 
been accepted and many more rejected, 
with no change in the standard at the 
trials.” 

That the writer of this article, Penfield 
Roberts, *16, is himself a Harvard man 
adds to its value as a bit of testimony, for 


he is qualified to say of himself; “As a 
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MONG the innovations at the new 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 


tion one of the most novel is a course 


of lectures, with practical exercises and 


demonstrations, for teachers of the blind 
and workers with the blind and semi-sight- 
ed, which began on Friday, Oct. 22. In es- 
tablishing this specialized course concern- 
ing the education of a handicapped group, 
the Graduate School of Education hopes 
both to advance the cause of service to the 
blind in general and also to meet the need 
of students who wish to prepare themselves 
for teaching the blind or for working with 


them. Hitherto there has been no special 


ro 


centre for that work; those seeking such in- 
struction have had to be content with en- 
tering local organizations or with learning 
from individuals engaged in that work. 
The lectures and demonstrations are 
given on Friday afternoons and evenings 
and Saturday mornings until Jan. 28; this 
arrangement makes the instruction avail- 
able to teachers, school nurses, public 
health nurses, social workers, and volun- 
teers whose interests already include work 
with the blind or those suffering from ser- 
iously defective vision, as well as to those 
desiring to fit themselves for service in 
this field. Students who wish a full-time 
“intensive” course, including lectures, prac- 
tical training, and actual work with the 
blind and the semi-sighted, are expected to 
devote their entire time to the work, which 
may be extended beyond the period of lec- 
tures. They will be admitted to institutions 
for the blind in and about Boston for the 
purposes of observation and practice. Op- 
portunities for participation in various 
types of teaching and service, including 
home teaching, will be arranged in each 
case with a view to the special needs and 
purposes of the individual student. At the 
close of the course those who have succeed- 
ed will receive a statement of the work they 
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have done and their achievement as rated 
by their instructors. 

The course is under the direction of an 
executive committee consisting of Henry 
W. Holmes, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Education; Charles B. Hayes, Director 
of the Division of the Blind, Massachusetts 
Department of Education; Edward E. Al- 
len, Director of the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind and Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Association for Promoting the Inter- 
ests of the Adult Blind; and the Executive 
Secretary, Miss Lotta S. Rand. who was for 
ten years a member of the Massachusetts 
Division of the Blind and an active worker 
in that field. The advisory board includes 
the executive committee and the following 
men in addition: James H. Ropes, Dean 
in.charge of University Extension; Alexan- 
der Quackenboss, head of the Department 
of Ophthalmology at the Harvard Medical 
School; Walter F. Dearborn, Professor of 
Education at Harvard; Thomas J. Riley, 
General Secretary of the Bureau of Chari- 
ties, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Edward M.Van.Cleve, 
Managing Director of the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness, 
New York City; Robert B. Irwin, Super- 
visor of the Classes for the Blind, Board of 
Education, Cleveland, O.;Richard C. Cabot, 
Professor of Social Ethics at Harvard; 
and Samuel P. Hayes, Professor of Phil- 
osophy and -Psychology at Mount Holyoke 
College. 

The system of lectures arranged for the 
course affords a complete survey of what 
is being done for the blind. The Friday 
evening lectures will in certain cases be 
open to the public. Some of the sub- 
jects and the speakers are as follows: 
“The Early History of the Education of the 
Blind, in Germany, Italy, France, and the: 
United States”, by Edward E. Allen, Dir-. 
ector of the Perkins Institution; ‘“Educa- 


tion of the Seeing Public”, by Charles F. F. 
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Campbell, Editor of the Outlook for the 
Blind; “Psychology of the Blind: Intro- 
duction and Sensory Life of the Blind; 
Perception; Attention and Memory”, by Dr. 
Samuel P. Hayes, Professor of Psychology 
at Mount Holyoke College; “The Preven- 
tion of Blindness and Conservation of Eye- 
sight”, by Miss Ida E. Ridgwzy, Supervisor 
of Work for Children, Massachusetts Div- 
ision of the Blind, and Mrs. Winifred Hath- 
away, National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness, New York City; and “Ed- 
ucation of the Child With Seriously De- 
fective Eyesight”, with demonstrations and 
laboratory practice, by the same speakers; 
“How the Blind are Taught Music”, with 
a demonsiration at the Perkins Institution, 
by Edwin L. Gardiner, Instructor of Music 
at the Perkins Institution; “Physical Train- 
ing and Athletics in Schools for the Blind”, 
by O. H. Burritt, of the Pennsylvania In- 
titution for Instruction of the Blind; “Sale 
of Merchandise Made by the Blind”, by C. 
B. Hayes, Director of the Department of 
Education, Massachusetts Division of the 
Blind. 

Among the speakers who are blind them- 
selves are: Robert B. Irwin, A.M. ’07, su- 
pervisor of classes for the blind in seeing 
schools, Cleveland, O., who will speak on 
“Relief Pensions”; I. W. Scandlin, field- 
worker for the New York Association for 
the Blind, whose subject is “Learning How 
to Be Blind”; J. D. W. Bodfish, a lawyer, 
and a member of the Massachusetts Div- 
ision of the Blind, who will speak on “The 
Readjustment of a Newly Blinded Man to a 
New Occupation”; William J. McKeever, 
superintendent of the Cambridge Work- 
shop for the Blind, whose subject is ““Man- 
ufacturing of Products Made by the 
Blind”; Miss Rose E. Trainor, Field Work- 
er for Conservation of Eyesight, Massachu- 
setts Division of the Blind, who will speak 
on “Occupations and Recreations for the 
Blind”; and Miss Lillian Garside, State 
Home Teacher in Massachusetts, who will 
tell of her experiences during twenty years 
of service as a home teacher. 

More than fifty students have enrolled 


for the course, but only a small proportion 
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are registered for the “intensive” work and 
will devote their entire time to the subject 
during the required period. ‘The others 
will attend the lectures and demonstrations 
each week. Some of the students have 
come considerable distances to take advan- 
tage of the opportunities at Harvard. 


NEW COMPTROLLER OF HARVARD 


Frederick S. Mead, ’87, has been ap- 
pointed Comptroller of Harvard University 
in place of Francis W. Hunnewell, ’02, 
who has resigned from this position in or- 
der to give his full time to his duties as 
Secretary to the Corporation. Mr. Mead 
as Comptroller is to have general super- 
vision of the expenditure of University 
money. Hitherto this duty has been com- 
bined with that of one of the two Secretar- 
ies.to the Corporation. But it has been 
felt that with the growth of the University 
it would be well to separate these offices 
and thus to have one officer giving the ma- 
jor part of his time to the administration 
of the University budget, in order that 
every opportunity for effective economies 
might be seized. Mr Hunnewell will con- 
tinue as Secretary to the Corporation. 

Mr. ‘Mead is editor of the Harvard 
Alumni Directory and also of the Harvard 
War Records. He will continue in those 
posts. 

The Treasurer of the University, Charles 
F. Adams, ’88, will still have charge of 
the investment of the funds of the Uni- 
versity, which now amount to more than 


$40,000,000. 


PROFESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY 
Charles Macfie Campbell, of Johns Hopkins 


University, an authority on mental diseases, has 
been appointed Professor of Psychiatry at the 
Harvard Medical School. Professor Campbell 
graduated from the University of Edinburgh in 
1897, and received the degree of M.D. from the 
same institution in 1911. He worked in the 
Psychiatric Institute at New York from 1908 to 
1911, and for a time taught at the Cornell Medi- 
cal School and assisted at Bloomingdale Hospi- 
tal. Since 1913 he has been at Baltimore, sery- 
ing as Associate Professor of Psychiatry at Johns 
Hopkins University and Associate Psychiatrist at 
the hospital there. 
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